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Memoirs of Micajah Collins, 
(Continued from page 58.) 

1814, 8th mo. 2nd. This morning, refreshed 
by a good night’s sleep, we very early re- 
samed our journey, and travelling six or eight 
niles took breakfast at a tavern. Then cross- 
edseveral small ridges and a great one called 
Sideling Hill, much like the Cave Mountain, 
already described. On the top of this there 
isa tavern kept for the accommodation of 
travellers, with only one small but within 
several miles of it. While we stopped here 
tewater our horses, a company of men on 
horseback, about twenty, passed by, dressed 
in military habit, bound eastward towards 
the seat of the present war, and of a fierce 
countenance, with one woman of masculine 
appearance; which was productive of some 
wrious reflection on the depravity of human 
ure. Particularly on the demoralizing 
fect war bas on the minds and manners of 
those who engage in it, or are even in the 

irit of it. Going down to the crossings of 

¢ Juniata river we came to a piece of road 
the most difficult and hazardous of any we 
had yet seen—with just width enough for a 
ingle carriage—extremely rocky, and a sud- 
den precipitous descent on the left, that looked 
dreadful. We were told that a wagon with 
ive or six horses by some means got down 
there and were instantly dashed to pieces. 
We, however, passed it very safely, crossed 
the river on a bridge suspended on chains, 
ind put up at a tavern near the banks of the 
Juniata, for the night. 

3rd. This morning we rode to Bedford and | 
ok breakfast. It is a pleasant shire town, 
wt far from the banks of the Juniata, in the 
hidst of the mountains. It consists of many 
tops and stores and elegant buildings of 
Mrious kinds. After breakfast we again pro- 
teded, and towards night ascended the great 
Alleghany ridge, in the midst of a thunder 
loud and very heavy rain. This is called 
he back-bone of America, and is the dividing 
Midge between the waters on the one side, 
mnning eastwardly, and the waters on the 

er side, running westwardly. On the top 
this mountain there is a large stone house 
vhere a tavern is kept, remote from any other 
Kitlement. By the outside things seemed) 
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eral character of the country,—of good breed- 


fare; but good fare is not easily bought or 
found in this country. Here we put up for 
the night. The women were in ill-humor,— 
the beds not very clean; but with things as 
we found them, we were wearied enough to 
sleep sweetly till morning. From the top of 
this height of land, it is thought we could see 
an extent in different directions of fifty or 
sixty miles, and not a settlement to be seen, 
they areso shrouded by the wilderness around. 
My heart is made sick with the tipplers and 
the politicians of this dreary land. Rich in 
the possession of nothing,—all governers and 
none governable. Their language, their de- 
portment, and every feature in their charac- 
ter are diabolically obscene enough to make 
sensibility recoil. 

4th. This morning we very early descended 
the mountain and took breakfast near the foot 
of it at the tavern of an honest Dutchman 
by the name of Graff. I was quite amused 
with their manners and conversation,—their 
broken dialect and half-digested expressions. 
But they understood what we wanted, and 
we understood what they wanted. We wanted 
a breakfast, and they wanted to be well paid 
for it; and they furnished a pretty good one, 
by which we were soon refreshed and jour- 
neyed forward, and passing the little town of 
Somerset, with renewed difficulty we gained 
the summit of the Laurel hill, and put up, 
where we slept all night in the midst of a 
cloud. Public places of entertainment in these 
parts are sometimes called ordinaries, and or- 
dinary indeed they are. Many of them are 


ing and polite education. How they could 
content themselves in such a dreary abode, 
under such circumstances, was mysterious ; 
he told me they were but tenants and did not 
expect to continue there long. There is 
neither house nor neighbor very near, except 
the filthy residence of his landlady, living in 
an old smith’s shop at a little distance from 
him. After breakfast we proceeded and passed 
the Chestnut Ridge, which is about nine miles 
over, and needs no other description than to 
say, it is of a piece with the rest of those 
rough and memorable heights. About six 
miles from this, we came to a small village 
called Connellsville, on the eastern bank of the 
Youghiogheny river, where we came among 
Friends again. Though strangers, it was 
comfortable to be among them, after a long 
and dismal separation, having travelled about 
150 miles through this dreary waste. We 
put up at Joshua Gibson’s, where we were 
cordially received and hospitably entertained. 

6th. Had an appointed meeting in this 
place (Connellsville), held in the Methodist 
meeting-house: a pretty good meeting. Many 
people, if they can hear preaching, appear to 
be satisfied without much enquiry into the 
correctness or orthodoxy of the testimony 
borne; but in this case, it is believed, the wit- 
ness in many minds was reached. After 
dinner, accompanied by Joshua Gibson, we 
crossed the Youghiogheny on a toll bridge, 
and with much exertion on an exceeding bad 
road, arrived at Samuel Cope’s, near Provi- 


dirty, and by common usage are made recep-|dence, in the Redstone country, to lodge. 


tacles of dissipation, and the lowest species of 


debauchery. New scenes are every day ex- 
hibited of the depravity of man in the fall. 

5th. We have abundance of rain, which 
makes travelling amid these dreary wilds and 
huge piles difficult, and in some places danger- 
ous; but we get along through and over all to 
admiration. 

This morning we very early left our matted 
beds and prepared for further progress. A 
heavy cloud rested on the top of the moun- 
tain all night. Clouds, when in them, have 
the appearance of very thick fog; and such 
was the density of this, we could see but little 
way around us. But as we began to descend 
it appeared as a misty rain, and before we 
reached the low ground at the foot of the 
mountain, it formed intoa powerful rain, with 
large drops. The falling of these rains caused 
such torrents of water in the roads down the 
mountains, and washed them so exceedingly, 
it was with the utmost difficulty we ascended 
or descended them. In this predicament we 
rode six miles this morning before breakfast, 
and then took it in a log house so open that 
the rain came in, in every direction, so that 
there was but one place where a table could 
be set without being wet. We, however, 
made a good breakfast, and were refreshed 
by it. Our host and hostess were of the 





7th. At their First-day at Providence, had 
pretty hard service, but it terminated to satis- 
faction. After meeting rode to Centre. Many 
among us seem to be honest men, but only 
half devoted to their religious profession, 
struggling hard to serve two masters, and to 
become heirs of two kingdoms. I marvel 
they don’t see how utterly impossible it is to 
effect such a thing. 

8th. Ata very good meeting appointed at 
Centre. Dined, and rode to Brownsville, a 
small town on the eastern bank of the Monon- 
gabela river, and put up. 

10th. At Brownsville mid-week meeting. 
A large meeting, and a baptizing season. 
Afternoon crossed the Monongahela, and rode 
to Westland to lodge. 

11th. At their mid-week meeting. Another 
large gathering and refreshing season. 

12th. We rode to , near Washington, 
to dine, thence toa tavern to lodge; a dismal 
place. But these things we have become used 
to. A peaceful mind, however, crowns all. 

13th. Early this morning we again re- 
sumed our journey, and stopped at a small 
village called Alexandria, consisting mostly 
of log houses, and took breakfast; thence to 
Wheeling in Virginia—a pleasant town on 
the eastern bank of the Ohio river. On our 
way here we forded the Wheeling creek 


carry a pleasant aspect and promised good|amiable sort, when compared with the gen-|fifteen times in travelling four miles. Such 
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is the state of the country at present, that in| what acquainted with this led to the selection|family, conspicuous among which are the , 
laying out their roads they are obliged tojof a locality within its limits for our excur-|Starflowers (Aster) and Golden Rodg cay: il tra ‘tu 
follow the courses of creeks and rivers in many |sion. dago), are late in the season in coming ints CP od 
places, to get along at all; and sometimesthe| The 22nd of the 8th month was the time] bloom, and form a large proportion of oe rity 
road, of necessity, runs on one side of thejagreed upon. The day was warm, but a good/autumn wild flowers. gi : on 
creek, and sometimes on the other. In ascend-|breeze with which we were favored rendered} Among the plants which arrested the atten. “y 7 ‘ 
ing a mountain not far from Wheeling, our|the beat quite bearable, and the success which| tion, we greatly admired the orange-flowered bss 
way was by a very narrow road, on the side|attended our researches was so marked, that} Milkwort (Polygala lutea), whose headg of me if 
of the mountain, and very steep; and our pro-|the spirits were kept in good condition. Mus-| flowers of brilliant orange-yellow, and p whic wit 
gress for a while seemed nearly obstructed by |quitoes were abundant in some places, and ap-jan inch in diameter, were thickly Scattered ihern disc 
what they call a landslip; that is,*a body of|peared to pay little attention to the camphor) among the grass in the lower grounds, Begy, io 
earth, in a wet time, bad given way, to the/solution with which we moistened the skin of; tiful also, though less conspicuous from their Seton 
extent of about a quarter of an acre, and|bands and face, but persisted in boring for|smallersize and lower growth, were the golden a 
several feet deep, and slidden down across the|blood. The only effectual defence seemed to} yellow blossoms of a plant that spread oye fil ee I 
road where we were passing, and baving|be in carrying in one hand a bush or bunch) the wet sand in many places, the Gratiglg mi Nel 
brought all that appertains to it, trees and so-|of ferns, and by constant motion of this driv-| aurea. : he?” v 
forth, with it, our way for a while looked en-|ing off the attacking swarms. Yet they were Among the plants whose flowering season ip made § 
tirely obstructed. But with a good. deal of|much less of an annoyance than some might had passed, we noticed the wild Cran little ba 
difficulty and some danger we found our way |suppose, and did not materially interfere with| vine, with fruit already formed; and ; ks sho 
round the lower side of it and passed on, and|our comfort. Indeed it was a curious, in-| wedge-leaved Blackberry (Rubus cuneifolius), ad ley 
now find ourselves comfortable in the society| teresting sight to watch with a small lens,| with ripe berries which were sweet and a, 
of our friends. the earnest operations of one of these little| We were interested, too, in finding the Wax th - 
(To be continued.) insects as it endeavored to force its tiny saw| Myrtle (Myrica cerifera), whose branchy |. : ie 
—* - __.,, |blades through the skin of the hand. were ornamented with clusters of small seeds hg % 
For *‘ The Friend. “ ss r 4 their life 
. . A plant which we were especially desirous) or nuts, each one of which was thickly covers tare. 
Excursion to Egg Harbor City. of finding, and which we met with in one part; with minute grains of greenish-white way, pe nee 
In the days of youth and early manhood,|of the low ground near the railroad at Egg) This shrub is common on some parts of the . and 
during which the botanical investigations of| Harbor City, was the most minute and rarest sea coast, and the fruit is sometimes boiled Ea have 
the writer were mainly carried on, the prin-|of our ferns, the Schiz@wa pusilla. It requires, down and the wax separated and made into talled th 
cipal field of research was in Chester and|a sharp eye to detect it, for the ordinary) candles. Hence the plant is often called the their gift 
Delaware counties. These furnish a very|leaves are mere fine curled threads tbat rise Candle-berry. J.W. ll 
large variety of interesting plants, whose|scarcely an inch from the — and = bad hy 
rrowth is favored by the fertility of the soil ;| fruit is a small inconspicuous cluster of seed- . : : 
the undulating character of the country ; the| vessels supported on an of perbaps three, Against Hastening —" from our Past aos 
presence of woods, swamps and open fields ;|inches in height, which is not thicker than a uty. and the 
and by the different kinds of rocks—gneiss,|needle. It was stated some years ago, that} He was a wise man who said, “ The round. auation 
mica-slate, serpentine and limestone,—each | this little fern was known to exist in but three! est peg seldom fits into the roundest hol will of ¢ 
of which produces plants which are seldom|places in the world—in Newfoundland, the without some paring.” There is no position etieh : 
found elsewhere. This connection between|Falkland Islands, and the Pine-barrens of,in life which, at the first, has not something ies * 
the geological character of a country and the| New Jersey. irksome and trying about it. New comen salves , 
forms of vegetable life which flourish upon it,} We were much interested in noticing how cannot expect to feel at home at once. Itis ition 
is so well marked that a botanist who has large a proportion of the Pine-barren plants natural that a man should feel strange ina .. 
thoroughly explored one section, on going for; which we found near Egg Harbor City, were new position. The burden is not yet adapted eal 
the first time into another where a different’ marked by the narrowness of their leaves, as to the shoulder, and the shoulder is not en a 1 
geological formation prevails, will find many |in the case of the Schizeeajust mentioned. This hardened to the load. While feeling the i § . ( 
plants peculiar to it, which will possess the gave some of them a very trim and attractive someness of a fresh position, do not be ® § issure 
charm of novelty to bis eyes. ‘appearance. This was very conspicuous in foolish as to throw it up. Wait a little whik, sa 2 
A little revival of the botanical interest of the Hupatorium leucolepis, belonging toa genus and time will work wonders. You will ye Ristend 
early days led to an excursion, in company |of which the common Boneset is a well known take pleasure in the very things which am may bo | 
with a young friend zealously interested in'species—in a species of Sunflower, the Heli- now the source of discomfort. The very ition 
such pursuits, to the south eastern portion of anthus angustifolius, in which the leaves are worst thing will be to hasten away and make Spurgeor 
New Jersey. The point selected was Egg scarcely one-fourth of an inch in width,—in a'a change, for the change will only bring trial 4 
Harbor City, on the Camden and Atlantic) white-flowered Centuary, Sabbatia paniculata, | in a fresh form, and you will endure afresh § Briract 
Railroad—easy of access, and in the midst of; —in the narrow-leaved Golden Rod, Solidago the evils which you have already almost § house, 
that recent formation which reaches from the tenuifolia, which is found in other localities,' mastered. The time which you have already § mania 
marl belt to the Atlantic coast. From the but here is one of the most abundant kinds— spent at your new place will be lost, andthe #9) 
gneiss rocks which form the hills around in a beautiful little rose-colored Coreopsis,' same weary first steps will have to be taken bled twi 
Philadelphia, the land all the way to the At-| Coreopsis rosea,—and in other plants which it’ upon another ladder. Besides, you may read for wors 
lantic is a mass of gravel, sand, clay, &c.,'is not needful to enumerate. ily leap out of the frying-pan into the fire resent 
formed by the decomposition of older strata,) We noted about 40 plants during the day’s Change has charms to some men, but among f ji, { 
and showing by their water-worn appearance ramble, in which we did not go much more its roses they find aboundant thorns. «No Cr 
that they have been exposed for long periods than half a mile from the railroad station.| There is no position in this world without read at t 
of time to the restless waves of the ocean,|In this number, the grasses and sedges, and its disadvantages. We may be perpetually 9; ae 
which must at one time have reached to where some other species which are common in on the move to our continual disquiet, fatterin 
the city of Philadelphia now stands. The many places, were not reckoned. Of these 40, each move may bring us under the same, 0 147 4, 
same fact is shown by the remains of shell-' more than one-fourth belonged to the com-'even greater, disadvantages. All roads must ject, wl 
fish, and other marine animals which are pound flowers (Composite), which greatfamily at times be rough, and all seas must be t twuall 
abundantly found in some parts of this de-'is said to include one-tenth of all flowering; with tempest. To fly from trouble will ned ing od 
posit, especially in the marl regions, which plants on the earth’s surface. If a person long wings, and to escape discomfort will § \;, i. 
form a long belt running from north-east to) will examine carefully the bloom of the com- quire more than a magician’s skill. ae a 
south-west, several miles in width. If we mon Sunflower, he will find that each head,| Occasionally it may be prudent to remove, tomplin 
had the means of boring to a sufficient depth or flower, contains numerous florets packed or to change one’s form of Christian servitj 9 , prehe 
through this great mass of water-worn ma- side by side on its surface, each of which pro- but this must be done thoughtfully, pra a 
terial, we would no doubt find it underlaid by duces a seed. This collecting of several dis- fully, and with a supreme regard to the gloy By. w 
hard crystalline rocks, such as come to the tinct, independent flowers into one commu- of God, rather than out of respect to ourowl peopl 
surface in other parts of the earth. Like all nity, gives to the family its botanical name feelings. <A tree that is often transplanted sin 
other geological formations, it has its own Compositae, which means compound. In a make but little growth and bear but slender tpposec 
peculiar flora, and the desire to become some- general way, the plants belonging to this fruit. A man who is “everything by tums 
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nothing long,” will be a sort of “Jack of 
ji trades and master of none.” An increase 
f spiritual strength by greater communion 
yith God, and a more resolute determination 
glorify Him in every possible way, will 
goally conquer difficulties and win success. 

We speak thus because we believe that 
pany are discouraged at the outset of a career 
ghich, if they could see its end, would fill 
jem with thankfulness; and Satan raises 
ese discouragements to tempt them to leave 
;position in which they may damage his 
jingdom and glorify Christ. 

Courage, dear friends; you have a great 
flelper; look to the Strong for strength. Say 
sith Nehemiah, “Should such a man as I, 
fee?” Who are you that everything should 
he made smooth for your feet? Are you such 
slittle babe in grace that only the slightest 
sks should be allotted to you? Bea man, 
and play the man. Resolve that even at this 

nt, and where you now are, you will set 
up the standard and hold the fort. Many are 
the instances in which men have commenced 
their life work under every possible disad- 
rantage, and for months, and even years, they 
have seemed to make no headway whatso- 
ever, and yet they have ultimately triumphed, 
and have come to bless the providence which 
talled them into a place so well adapted for 
their gifts. It would have been their worst 
calamity if, under a fit of despondency, they 
bad changed their station or relinquished 
their vocation. If we desire to glorify God 
we must not select the comfortable positions 
and the hopeful fields ; it is best to make no 
selection but to yield our own wills to the 
will of God altogether. The hole is round 
mong it will be difficult to make it any 
rounder. The proper plan is to round our-| 
selves. If we will but adapt ourselves to our 
position the position will adapt itself to us. 

It may be that these lines will furnish coun- 
sel to a brother whose choice now lies between 
being a rolling stone and a pillar in the house 
four God. To turn tail under present 
pressure may be the beginning of a cowardly 
career, neither honorable to God nor to man: 
to stand fast at this distressing juncture 
may be the commencement of an established 
position of supreme usefulness and honor.— 


Spurgeon. 


Ertract from a letter written by James Stack-' 
house, when in Van Dieman’s Land. (Tas-' 
mania.) 
8th mo. 31st, 1834. (First-day.) We assem- 

bled twice with Francis Colton’s large family 


fr worship, the assigned servants being also) 


resent, and were favored with a sense of 

vine overshadowing. A portion of Penn’s 
“No Cross No Crown,” and a Psalm, were 
rad at the commencement of the opportunity | 
inthe evening. The chapter on the use of| 
fattering titles was the one falling in course, 
and I had some remarks to make on this sub- 
fet, which is of more importance than is 
wually attributed to it. As my understand- 
ing has been opened to it, I bave had perfect 
unity with our early Friends in their testi- 
mony against these titles, and also against 
‘omplimentary forms of speech ; and a strong 
ipprehension has rested on my mind, that if 
nends should abandon these testimonies the 
lord would soon take them away from being 
‘people. To cherish pride, which isan abom- 
Mation to the Lord, in others, is diametrically 


through it is often argued that these things|the Zodiac. The south one is a pretty double 
are now so common, that pride is but little if}star in a moderate telescope—say two or three 
at all flattered by them, it requires but a small|inches diameter. Going back to the south- 
degree of penetration to perceive that they|west, the red star Antares with a small star 
are very gratifying to unregenerate men ; and/east and west of it, may be seen just above 
that the remains of pride, even in persons of|the horizon. Several bright stars east of it— 
some degree of spirituality, are mortified by just across the Milky Way—make up Sagit- 
the omission of these titles and addresses. tarius, the ninth constellation of the Zodiac. 
That bright star in the southeast is Fomal- 
haut, in the Southern Fish. Altair is the 
name of a bright star between two smaller 
Stars and Planets, Tenth month, 1884. ones near the Tsndiiin, full two hours south 
ECLIPSES—SPOTS ON THE SUN. of Vega ; and Aquilae is the name of the con- 
The annual motion of the earth round the Stellation. The small star-group ten or twelve 
sun gives the sun an apparent motion east-| degrees east of it, is Job's Coffin—the Dolphin. 
ward all the time. It is nearly one degree, | Now to the west again: Between the North- 
or four minutes, a day; which, in the course,)ern Crown and Vega hangs the great con- 
of a month, amounts to two hours. This mo-|stellation Hercules; and immediately south 
tion causes the stars to appear to move west-|of it Serpentarius. Two or three stars nearly 
ward, and thus to meet and pass the sun./south of the Crown, indicate the Serpent's 
But as they disappear in the west, month|head. Then we notice the Great Dipper, in- 
after month, new constellations are continu-|¢luding seven very prominent stars in the 
ally rising in the east ; 80 that we see different north west, bearing north—the two right hand 
groupings of stars at different times of the}Ones pointing to the Nortb Star, nearly five 
year—but always the same ones at the same times as far as they are apart. The Little 
time of any year. We mustremember though, Dipper is west of the North, or Pole Star. 
that allusion is here made to the “fixed stars,”| Eastward from the Pole, full half way to the 
not the planets, or “ wandering stars,” which,| Andromeda-star in Pegasus, we find the beau- 
like the earth, actually move around the sun; tiful constellation Cassiopeia ; and just below 
and thus change place among the fixed stars,!it to the northeast is Perseus, with a bright 
which are infinitely more distant than the star, Algenib. A brighter star to the north 
planets ate. Many of the stars have indi-| of it, not far above the horizon, is Capella, in 
vidual names, like our cities and towns; and|Auriga. Toward 9 o'clock the Pleiades will 
their groupings into constellations are also rise in the northeast and new constellations 
named, like the different countries of the will spring from below the eastern horizon as 
world. A study of the stars may thus be Winter approaches; (and also as night ad- 
called Geography of the Heavens. And ifany| vances). This much for the autumn stars in 
who see these lines wish to learn a few of the evening, of any year. 
prominent stars and clusters, please note soon| Sometimes the large planets are evening 
after dark that the bright star in the west is Stars in the fall; but this time they are all 
Arcturus, in the constellation of Bootes; and, morning stars; though Saturn rises by 10 
that it sets four minutes carlier every suc- 0’clock P.M., on the first of Tenth month ; and 
ceeding night. So it will disappear below the Souths near 5 in the morning. It is about two 
horizon in a few weeks. Higher up in the hours east of Pleiades (the 7-stars.) Alde- 
sky you see five or six stars in the form of a baran in the “A” is nearly between them—a 
semicircle. This is the Northern Crown, and little south. The morning heavens now pre- 
the bright star in the lower part is Alpbacca. sent a scene of starry splendor ; and any per- 
That beautiful star near the zenith, or some son who feels on interest in the study of the 
west of it, is Vega in the Harp. It is often stars will find good pay on being out in a 
called Alpha Lyrae (the Greek-Latin name cloudless sky at 4 to 5.a.m. Venus is the 
for the brightest star in the Harp.) The first to greet our vision on account of its ex- 
northern of two small stars just east of it, is ceeding brightness. It will be very near 
a fine double star seen through a spy-glass ; Regulus, in the south end of the Sickle, Tenth 
and each of the two is beautifully double when! mo. 7th. To view this planet for several days 
viewed through a good sized telescope. Its a8 it approaches and leaves Regulus, will give 
name is Epsilon Lyrae. A little farther east @ nice chance to see bow the planets move 
we meet the Swan, containing the Great Cross.'among the stars. Jupiter also passes Regulus 
Notice a bright star in the eastern part, and) very near the same time that Venus does; 
three stars in a long row a little west, or south-| being north of the star and nearer than Venus 
west, of it; then a line from the bright star, which is south. The trio will make a pretty 
through the middle one of the three, extended sight. During the first week of Tenth month, 
southwest three or four times as far, meets a| Mercury may be seen in the east at day-light 
smaller star nearly south of Vega. This line}or soon after, about an hour and a half, or 
is the longer beam of the cross, and those| near 25°, about east of Venus. It is a little 
three stars in a row near the brightest one} west of, or above, tho small star Betain Virgo. 
are the shorter beam, or cross-piece. Away|Then looking south, we see the grand con- 
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east, bearing a little south, and nearly half- 
way to the horizon, are four stars in the form 
of a large square, called the Square of Pega- 
sus, making most of the constellation of that 
name. 
is the southern extremity of Andromeda, a 
fine constellation outlined by three or four 
bright stars extending northeast. Some dis- 
tance cast of southern Andromeda, say an 
hour high at 8 o’clock, we see three stars in 
a row (the two south ones near together) 


The most northern star of the Square| 





stellation of Orion with its three central stars 
and a small one just below the western star, 
which form the Ell and Yard, or Belt of Orion. 
Eleven degrees above, bearing eastward, is 
Betelguese ; and Rigel is 9° below, westward. 
The brilliant star southeast is the Dog Star 
—mostly called Sirius. Imagine a line from 
Betelguese to Sirius; then about as far east- 
ward you see the bright star Procyon, in the 
Lesser Dog. About as far north we meet the 
twin stars Castor and Pollux, in the eastern 


posed to the principles of the Gospel; and! which mark Aries, the first constellation of part of Gemini—third constellation of the 
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Zodiac. Capella has now reached the meri-|borders of the Holy Land, at the wells of|ration, “They are very religious men,” 4 
dian, just north of the zenith; and the Square} Beersheba,—at the old home of Abraham, and 


of Pegasus five hours west, bearing north. 
When the moon rises in the evening of 
Tenth mo. 4th, it will be partially eclipsed— 
visible to eastern America. There will also 
be a partial eclipse of the sun, visible to the 
extreme northwestern part of America, in the 
evening of the 18th. During the middle part 
of Ninth month, and to date (9th mo. 22d), 
many spots on the sun are visible through my 
six-foot telescope; and several may be seen 
with a small spy-glass, furnished with proper 
shading. W. Dawson. 
Spiceland, 9th mo. 22d. 





Prayers and Praying in the East. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 

Many of the Bible references to prayer 
would have little meaning, if they were not 
made clear in the light of prayers and pray- 
ing in the unchangeable East. “They love 
to stand and pray in the synagogues and in 
the corners of streets, that they may be seen 
of men.” Thatis not our way of praying, but 
it is the Oriental’s way. 

It was my first evening in the East, a few 
hours after landing at Alexandria, that, as I 
stood in the great square, or the Place Mo- 
hammed Alee, I saw for the first time an 
Orientalat prayer. It wasan Arab fruit-seller, 
at his little portable stand in the open square. 
The muezzin’s call had sounded out, from the 
minaret of a neighboring mosque, to sunset 
prayer (the first prayer of theday inthe East; 
for the evening and the morning, not the 
morning and the evening, are still the Orien- 
tal day), and the Arab, in the lack of his 
prayer-mat (fora Mohammedan is reluctant 
to touch the unclean ground in his prayer- 
prostrations), had mounted one of the little 
benches that skirt the square, and begun his 
conventional Mohammedan prayer. The busy} 
throng surged past him without interrupting 
his prescribed posturing, or diverting bis at- 
tention. Meanwhile, an Arab boy, who had 
come up for a trade, stood by in waiting, until 
the prayer was finished and the dealer was 
ready for another bargain. This novel sight, 
soon became a familiar one. At the corners! 





of the streets, and in the mosques, in all the, body was swayed to and fro asif in the effort|‘‘ All my bones shall say, Lord.” And again 

Eastern cities which I visited, men stood and| to put added force into the sepulchral ejacu-|the requirement of the abdominal responses 

prayed, and evidently loved to stand and pray,|lations. Again, the phrase spoken was varied |(like the dervishes’ “Al-Idh!”) is found in 

in proof to their fellows of their prayerfulness.| by “ Allah akbar ;” “God is great; and “ Za|Psalm exxx. 1: “Out of the depths havel 
Again it was after our first night on the ila illa Allah,’ “There is no God but God.” |cried unto thee, O Lord.” 


desert, at the Wells of Moses, on the eastern| 
shore of the Red Sea, near the probable: 
crossing place of the children of Israel, that I) 
was wakened in the early morning by a sound | 


of prayer that was evidently intended to be! 


heard of men—whether God should hear it or 
not. 
ing, with an occasional rise of the voice that 
would make sure of startling the soundest 
sleeper. Ithad itseffect. I was up and astir. 
When the prayer had ended, my faithful dra- 
goman appeared at my tent door. “Good 
morning, my Master,” he said; “I hope you 
are well this morning.” And when he was 
satisfied on that point, he added: “ Did you 
hear me pray this morning, my Master?” 
“ Indeed I did,” was my reply. And then he 
told me of his zeal and earnestness in prayer, 
and of the scope and reach of his prayers; 


determined that if he could not be seen of men| 


in bis sunrise prayers, he would be heard of 
men, in his prayers, and concerning them. 
When, some wecks after, we stood on the 


It was a prolonged and energetic inton-| 


Isaac, and Jacob, and Esau,—while a motley 
throng of Arabs and Nubians, with their 
sheep and camels, were drawing water from 
the ancient wells, and we were exchanging 
greetings with a surly Azazimeh sbeik, the 
blazing sun reached its mid-day height above 
us. When the old sheik observed this, he 
ostentatiously prepared himself for prayer. 
Spreading his cloak on the glaring desert 
chalk-bed, he turned his face Mecca-ward, 
and gave himself to his devotions with an ab- 
sorbed intensity that was utterly oblivious of 
the din and confusion about him. He alone 
of his party stood and prayed. And when he 
had finished his prayer, there was a look of 
complacency on his face, because he had been 
seen of men to pray; for he knew as well as we 
that it is not a common thing for a Bedawa 
to be a praying man. He was complimented 
on his prayerfulness by our dragoman; and 
be graciously received the meed of praise as 
his fitting due. 

“ And in praying use not vain repetitions, 
as the Gentiles do; for they think that they 
shall be heard for their much speaking.” 
first illustration of that text was given me at 
Cairo, at a gathering of the “howling,” or 
“shouting darweeshes,” (often spelled “der- 
vishes”), in the performance of their “ zikrs,” 
or invocations of the name of God. It was} 
on a Friday—the Mohammedan Sabbath. 


was ina room of the Mosque Akbar, devoted |request. 


to such services as this; somewhat like a 


small skating-rink. These dervishes are a class| Egyptian papyri are forms of prayer which 


of men devoting themselves to religious cere- 


monials, like the Pharisees of old, or the friars; the Funereal Ritual, or Book of the Dead, of 


of modern Romanism. 

Standing, or crouching, (or both by turns,) 
in a circle, facing inward, the dervishes be- 
gan their worship by simply repeating the 
Mobammedan name of God, “ Allah!” “ Al- 
lah!” “Allah!” This they did, not merely 
once, nor twice, nor ascore of times, but hun- 
dreds of times in rapid succession. The word 
itself was jerked out convulsively from the 
very lowest depths of the lungs, with a termi- 


nal emphasis and prolonging of its peculiar 


hollow sound; at the same time that the whole 


The swaying of the bodies increased in inten- 
sity, and the rapidity of the utterances kept 
pace with this, until the long hair of some 
of the worshippers alternately touched the 
ground behind their backs, and before their 
feet, in almost lightning-like swiftness, and 
it seemed as if the very beads of the der- 
vishes were flying from theirshoulders. These 


invocations and bodily movements were con- 


tinued until ecstatic exhaustion was attained 
to, and a final cry of “ Hoo’”—or He, The 
Person, The God—terminated the worship- 
per’s devotions. 

While this was the course of the more vig- 
orous and able-bodied men in the circle, the 
older and more feeble ones would gently move 
their bodies back and forth, in time with the 
wilder worship, and give fainter expression to 
the one monotonous cry to God. When the 
scene came to be that of a circle of maniacs 





in the height of their delirium, an Egyptian 
who stood near me in the larger circle of curi- 
ous or devout spectators, exclaimed in admi- 


are very good men.” But I recalled, with 4 
new understanding of its meaning, that 
of the four hundred and fifty prophets of Bag) 
on the summit of Mount Carmel, who called 
on the name of Baal from morning until 
saying, “O Baal, hear us! O Baal, heaps} 











O Baal, hear us!” And I appreciated afresh eel 
the suggestion of our Lord, that in multiply. J And bis g 
ing their vain repetitions such worsbj His me 
$6 think that they shall be heard for their much F 4s the de 
speaking.” On her 
That simple and comprehensive pra Making 0 
which we call The Lord’s Prayer, and whieh § Thovgh 
is the accepted model of al! Christian pray And th 
was given by Jesus to his disciples on thig J the light 
wise: “ And it came to pass, as he wag pray. fF _ And lo 
ing in a certain place, that when he That fell 
one of his disciples said unto him, Lord, tegeh Pe 
us to pray, even as John also taught his dig 
ciples;” and Jesus then gave them his matgh. | She had ! 
less pattern of prayer, as it bas come down tg ¥ on 
us in the Gospels. Jobn’s directions for pray. oe 
er are not preserved to us; but from all that aii flo 
we know of ancient methods of prayer in the 
East, we have reason to suppose that the § 4d for! 
The|Jewish disciples of both John and Jesus wer ieese 
accustomed to give large prominence toritugl | nd the 
observances in prayer; and that their request, They « 
“Teach us to pray,” included the idea of And she 
prescribed form in prayer, and of essential That ¢ 
accompaniments of prayer; however their § Till a ge 
It|Master may have met and answered their A gentle 
And a 
On the Egyptian monuments, and in the #  p pade 
Scarce 
were evidently in universal acceptance; and § To wher 
7 And the 
the Egyptians, was most explicit in preserib § | “*® 
ing forms of prayer and methods of using thos § ~ And ma 
forms. Portions of this ritual went back to Arout 
a period long before the days of Abrabam. of : 
The old-time rabbinical directions for prayer Fos t 
included prescriptions in detail of dress and 
posture and time and place, as well as of ton § = When } 
and mannerand phrasing ; basing each injune- — | 
: : rembl 
tion on some supposed command of Scriptum #44 pr 
Thus, for example, the direction to sway the The * 
body to and fro, while calling on the Lord, is 
said to be in accordance with Psalm xxxv. lt: ne 
“Mast 
Naugh 
Fron 
“T tea 
And 
(To be concluded.) I teach 
And st 
. The' 
Intemperance.—No government can set aside . 
‘this subject. Despotic Russia and Republican o 
| America must both meet it; for the evil is to Thon 
‘enormous and atrocious to be hid, tood® § andj 
| structive and cyclonic to be regulated, to For 
jinsolent to be endured, too cruel not to excite “] 
indignation. It is true that the capital an yve 
influence invested in its defence are enormow B | see. 
and potent, but God and bumanity are @ [see 
vested against it, childhood and womanb An 
out of the depths lift up holy hands agaist 
it, and the “irrepressible conflict” must goa Ay 
until our statesmen shall dare to assailinom@ @ And 
halls at Washington any evil or monstrous} Who 
wrong that is destructive to national welfare He 
—N. Y. Tribune. “Pe, 
ne 
“Pride must fall if God be true, and wil “W 
be mortified in all who indulge in it. Hi 


goeth before destruction.” 
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THE TEACHER'S DREAM. 


“For God is not unrighteous to forget your work and 
jabor of love, which ye have showed towards his name, 
jp that ye have ministered unto the saints and do min- 
ier.” Heb. vi. 10. 


jslant fell the beams of the setting sun 

Through the school-room windows at Durham Place; 
The last little urchin—his lessons done, 
And his good-night said—had gone, to run 

His merry homeward race. 


Atthe desk, with her toil-worn head bowed low 
On her fevered hands, a teacher sate, 

Making no movement, as if to go, 

Though round her fell the broad sunset’s glow, 
And the hour was waxing late. 


The light wind strayed through the open door, 
And lovingly lifted the loosened hair 

That fell round a forehead where time had made 

Some footprints, but left a sweet, pensive shade 
That rendered it still more fair. 


She had fallen asleep; and in her dream 
The narrow walls of the meagre room 
Had dropped away, and the sunset’s gleam 
Fell on a fair bower, and made it seem 
All flooded with rosy bloom. 


And for the shrill sound of A, B, C, 

That echoed so late in her tortured ear, 
The notes of the woodland birds heard she, 
And the lapse of waters, as dreamily 

They coursed through a valley near, 


And she knew not whence came the sense of rest 
That so sweetly over her spirit came, 

Till a gentle presence was manifest, 

A gentle hand her forehead pressed, 
And a soft voice called her name. 


It bade her come, and she followed on, 
Scarce knowing whether she waked or dreamed, 
To where there was raised a sylvan throne, 
And the form of Him who sat thereon, 
' Like the Man of Sorrow seemed. 


And many a loving one came and stood 
Around the Master, each to tell 

How he had illumined some dark abode, 

Or lightened some pilgrim’s heavy load, 
For the Lord, he loved so well. 


When His sweet “ Well done” was bestowed on all, 
And each from his presence on had passed, 
Trembling she came at the Master’s call, 
And prone at his feet was fain to fall, 
The weakest and the last. 


But gently He raised her and bade her say 

- What she to-day for her Lord had done; 

“Master,” she cried, “ though I love alway, 

Naught have I done for Thee to-day; 
From rise to set of sun: 


“T teach the little ones day by day, 

And they cling to me with a fondness strange ; 
Iteach them knowledge, and guide their play, 
And strive that never in harmful way, 

Their little feet may range. 


“But for Thy service I find no place, 

No deeds of love have I to tell, 
Though with tears I mourn my wasted days 
And long to toil in the broad highways, 

For the Lord I love so well. 


“I see the harvest field gleaming white, ' 

And heavy with sheaves which I may not reap; 
Isee fair flowerets touched with blight, 
Isee Wrong triumphing over Right, 

And can only look and weep.” 


Then a wondrous smile lit the Master’s face, 

A smile that shone down to her very heart; 
And these were his words: “ Dear child of grace! 
Who toils and weeps in the humblest place, 

Hath in my work a part! 


“Fear not! for thy toil the Master owns ; 
And precious to Him is thy ministry ; 
Fear not !” and He spake in gentlest tones, 
Who carest so well for the little ones, 
Hath even cared for Me.” 
Rose Temple. 
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For “ The Friend.” | are made for the ethnological market in Phil- 


adelphia ; a large business bas been done in 
Ohio in the so-called gorgets cut from slate, 
and in hematite celts; and much Indian pot- 


interesting and truthful poem on Westtown. ae oe ae a the trade in South- 
It contains many historical facts and inci- ae od child S SHETES See Asa em. 
dents, as well as pure sentiments, setting forth aa oe ne. preg oe ne oe a e 
in an attractive form, more especially to the whi hs a d ‘ “ " x fy aie iC; adit? 
youthful mind, some of the peculiar views of Gi o f ey a 
the Society of Friends. D a 5 — hea of X 

J. K. had a remarkably retentive memory f ik. Boole ee _— a 4 = 
of persons and things relating to early Friends. th oe a Snaee ane "lake v alled —— 
He was a younger brother of Thomas Kite,,°"° ™Y°'s = al out a ee 
of whom an instructive and interesting bio- ne vee ee roads”; which = 
graphy has recently been published. The oe of numerous ducks and other wild 
former edition having been exhausted, “ it is i a ae these by the use of 
reprinted now as likely to be of interest to "ee ¥ 7 Rentile Léfet Rete wk 
the present generation. It relates to the}. res ERS EGPOWS LAS  INGIA—Et dur- 
earlier years of the school, but the descriptive ae ~ with Seen eee ™ ith July and 
portions are yet appropriate, and the feeling = ie a seitaet  § a the = and 
which pervades it must commend it to all|™ pete Te OF LEGA 16 in Fa totee; whee ths 
insane of Wasiae:” steaming heat has evoked a sudden burst of in- 

The Poem is for sale at 304 Arch street, at oo ‘vegetation = the scorching drought 
10 cents per copy; and any profit which may ~* r PT hen ale a a = kept dor- 
arise, after deducting cost of publication, will ay ae ene SOWEE ES CC Gee 
be added to the fund for erecting new build- mal creation, as if hitherto dormant from the 
han at; Wasitoans, 5 same cause, burst into sudden and redoubled 

& life. Kach patch of the almost visibly grow- 
ing grass teems with multitudes of insects, 
whose ephemeral life seems to begin and end 
with the season ; or may conceal reptiles harm- 
less or noxious to man. Each footstep has 
now more than ever to be watched against 
the chance of lighting at any time upon a 
dangerous reptile. Among the daily and 


Westtown. 


About the year 1843, our late esteemed 
friend, Joseph Kite, wrote and published an 





Wake &: 


Natural History, Science, &. 


An Enemy to Telephone Wires.—A Rio Ja- 
neiro paper states that the telephone wires in 
that city; are frequently interfered witb by a 
species of vulture, which frequents the streets | dangerous : 
to pick up offal, and is protected by law, on|familiar signs of the insect and reptile life of 
account of its utility as a scavenger. The|India, water-snakes, harmless in bite, may be 
vulture flies low and hits the wires, breaking |Seen swimming about the pools of water, re- 
them or becoming entangled in them. Per-'joicing in the frogs which these supply, or 
haps in time, it will learn to avoid them. jalong the margins of lakes with beads just 

Life in the depths of the Sea.—Some interest-|Showing above the surface; droves of frogs 
ing experiments have recently been made on; May be seen trooping up your veranda steps 
the effect of pressure on animal and vegeta-|as if intoxicated with the shower of rain, to 
ble life. These experiments were suggested | be ignominiously shot out again by chankedar 
by the consideration of the very different con- Or Sweeper standing guard over the doors; 
dition as to pressure upon fish and other ani-| Wasps and large fierce hornets pounce upon 
mals living at the surface of the ocean, and|every unprotected eatable ; dark clouds of the 
at the great depths from which many animals! bouse-fly, now swelled to numbers easily to 
have recently been dredged. suggest a plague, contest possession of the 

Ferments, such as brewer’s yeast, were | breakfast-table ; ants, large and small, defile 
placed in tubes and submitted to a pressure in long columns down the walls of your room, 
of 600 or more atmospheres. While in this exploring fresh country or establishing com- 
situation they had no action on sugared water| munication between their nests and an un- 








with which they were brought into contact,|protected sugar bowl; hunting spiders are 
but soon resumed their activity when the pres-| stalking flies on the glass doors opening on 
sure was removed, proving that organisms of your veranda ; lizards, perchance, are stalking 
the yeast character, cannot perform their the spiders themselves, or other flies on the 
functions in the great depths of the ocean.|wall; splendid ichneumon flies dart in and 
This accords with the observations of the deep out of your room, making minute examina- 
sea explorers on the Talisman, who have tions of your furniture or dragging live cater- 
never brought to the surface any substances pillars or buge spiders up to their little mud 
in process of fermentation or decomposition. |cells along the edge of your bookcase; bees 
Sea-weeds put under pressure lost their of both species, wild and domesticated, and of 
vitality. In point of fact, very few are found various sizes of each, from no bigger than a 
living at a greater depth than about 30 fathoms. | house-fly, pursue their flight to and from their 
Fish also were subjected toexperiment. A|nests in the dense foliage of the trees. As 
Golden Cyprin, from whose swimming blad- darkness falls, the various beetles, huge and 
der the air was first removed by an air-pump, small, moths and multitudes of noisome in- 
was subjected to a pressure of 100 atmospheres sects that wing their noisy way through the 
(about 1500 Ibs. to the square inch), without night air and strike you in the face, take up 
seeming incommoded ; under 200 atmospheres the tale; and the musquitoes, true beasts of 
it came out a little stunned, but soon revived; prey, minute but savage, emerge from the 
under 300, it died, and under 400, it was not folds of your door curtains to prey upon your- 
only dead but rigid. From this it follows, self and make the air once more alive with 
that surface fish cannot descend below a cer- their hostile buzz.—All the Year Round. 
tain depth without causing death. | Prevention of Parasitical Disease.—“ For the 
Fraudulent Antiques.—Protessor Putnam prevention of all the parasitical causes of 
says that Indian pipes, dishes and other relics, disease there is one sole method, a method 
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which is as effectual as it is simple, and that 
is to be clean: for the diseases induced by 
parasitic growths of all kinds, with one or 
two partial exceptions, are due to uncleanli- 
ness. For the prevention of those diseases 
from parasites which enter the body by the 
alimentary canal, and which give rise to hy- 
datids, tape-wormsand trichinosis, cleanliness 
in respect to food is the desideratum. For 
the prevention of diseases like scabies (the 
itch), from those parasites which affect the 
surface of the body, systematic genral ablu- 
tion is the means required. * * Personal 
cleanliness is called for in respect to the clean- 
liness that should be followed in the prepara- 
tion of food in every bousehold. Foods are 
the grand means for the introduction of para- 
sites, and butcher’s meat and pork-butcher’s 
meat are the commonest means. All speci- 


mens of animal food which present signs of 


being spotted or speckled should be rejected. 


If in the flesb, small rounded white spots be| 
observed, the meat should be rejected. If 


connected with a portion of the flesh there be 


minute bladder like structures attached the 
If the meat,! 
especially pork, present what is called a meas-| 


ly appearance, or as it is sometimes described | they resort, in order to bring their gods to a realiz- 


substance should be rejected. 


‘a pepper and salt look,’ in lines or in sections 
it should be rejected. * * 

When the intestinal parts of animals are 
being used as food, as in the case of tripe, too 
much care cannot be taken in regard to clean- 
liness. Such foods are doubtful altogether, 
but if they are to be utilized it should be with 
more than ordinary preventive caution. 


’ 


channel as food, for the propagation of disease 
among those who subsist upon it.”—Dr. B. 
W. Richardson. 


The Artillery Fern, or flower, as it is some- 


times called, is a curious and beautiful plant} 


The 
same rule applies to the liver, which is an easy | 





that the discharge of a 100-ton gun or the] Zion’s Watchman says: “On our return tri 


motion of the crew does not affect the reading 
of the compass. The effects of the rolling and 
pitching of the vessel are also guarded against 
by suspending the floating case a very little 
above its centre of gravity.” 





Items. 


—Superstitious Observances.—The two following 
items, both clipped from 7'he Independent, may ap- 
propriately be grouped together— 

An article in the Catholic World, on “ The Lique- 
faction of the Blood of St. Januarius,” holds that 
“this phenomenon which, during the last two hun- 
dred years, has taken place at Naples at least four 
thousand times (the phenomena of each exposition 
having been then and there officially and minutely 
recorded), cannot be accounted for by any natural 
cause, and must, therefore, be miraculous.” It will 


surprise many to learn that this “ miracle” is be-} ——————— 


lieved in not only by the ignorant but also by in- 
telligent Romanists. 

—The rains have been very scanty this season in 
South India, and the people are beginning to feel 
greatly concerned about the prospects for seed- 
sowing and harvest. As usual they are looking to 
their idols instead of turning to the living God ; and 
if it were not so serious a matter it would be ver 
amusing, we are told, to see the expedients to whic 


ing sense of the situation and of the necessity of im- 
mediately sending the rain. In one place the god 
has been imprisoned, and also immersed in water, so 
that he was in danger of drowning ; and he has been 


|duly informed that he will not be released from this 
j uncomfortable situation until the rain is sent. The 


city of Wai, twenty miles from Satara, like the old 
city of Athens, is “ wholly given to idolatry.” To 
meet the present emergency the people there have 
constructed a new idol of earth and cow-dung. It 
is in the form of a man, and is of colossal size. As 


'a gentle hint to the indwelling deity of what is 


wanted, a long water pipe is placed with one end in 
the idol’s mouth, and a water vessel stands at the 


other end, ready to receive the expected flow of 
water. 


years since, not only was gambling kept up, the 
captain of the ship and other officers were 
pants. It was well understood that the was 
quite ae “ oe a = deal. It chen 
appearance, if it did not his temper; and 

aii see how it might untavorshiy affect bi 
ability to discharge with his best powers the some. 
times very urgent and delicate duties of his posi. 
tion.” 


—Prohibition vs. License.—The Canada Citizen’. 
timates that to procure from license of the } 
traffic a revenue of $300,000, involves a sale of }i 
of $15,000,000. If this $15,000,000 could be sayed 
by prohibition, the annual taxes on the saving fo 
one year would equal all the revenue now rained by 
the license system. 
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Cee ee 

A letter from a friend, inquiring as to the 
light in which the Society of Friends regard 
William Penn’s treatise entitled “ The Sand 
Foundation Shaken,” has afresh called ourat. 
tention to this work. It.was published jp 
1668, two years after William Penn had join. 
ed our Society, and when he was about % 
years of age. 

A Presbyterian preacher at London, named 
Thomas Vincent, had grossly vilified the 
Quakers, accusing them of bolding damnable 
doctrines. William Penn and George White 
head undertook to defend the Society from 


jthese charges, in a conference held in Vin 


cent’s place of worship; but not being allow. 
ed, as they thought, a fair opportunity to 
reply to Vincent’s assertions, William Penn 
published this short treatise, in which by ar 
guments drawn from the Scriptures and from 


As a further inducement to prompt action, | reason, he confutes the three positions at 


which is not very generally known outside of| an earthen vessel, with coals of fire, is placed upon| vanced by Thomas Vincent. These were, 
rare collections or of florists’ greenhouses. It| its back, and is so arranged that the smoke comes 


acquires its singular name from the military 
and explosive fashion with which it resists 
the action of water upon it. Ifa branch of 
the fern, covered with its small red seed, be 
dipped in water and then held up to the light, 
there soon commences a strange phenomena. 
First one bud will explode with a sharp little 
crack, throwing into the air a small cloud of 
yellow dust. This will be followed by another 
and another, until very soon the entire fern- 
like branch will be seen discharging these 
miniature volleys with their tiny puffs of 
smoke. This occurs whenever the plant is 
watered, and the effect of the entire fern in 
this condition of rebellion is very curious as 
well as beautiful. As the buds thus open 
they assume the shape of a miniature Geneva 
cross, too small to the naked eye to attract 
much attention, but undera magnifying glass 
they are seen to possess a rare and delicate 
beauty. 

A New Form of Compass, invented by Cap- 
tain Magnagni, and lately introduced in the 
Italian navy, is thus described by the Jeweller’s 
Circular. “Its needle floats upon a pool of 
water, tinctured with spirits of wine to pre- 
vent freezing. The advantage of the compass 
is that the resistance of the water being great 
to rapid movement, is comparatively slight to 
slow ones, and hence the ordinary movements 
of the needle are free enough, whereas those 
due to sudden shocks from without are resist- 
ed, with a consequent staying of the indica- 
tions. Tried on board the Duilio, it is found 











out of the mouth of the idol. The object of this is 
that the god may be disgusted with the smell and 
terrified by the fire, and so make haste to send the 
rain. The face of the image is adorned with long 
whiskers and moustaches of flax. Large numbers 
of —_ have visited this new idol, bringing gifts 
of li 


imes and cocoanuts and other fruits; and they| distinct and separate persons. 


First. That there is one God, subsisting 
in three distinct and separate persons. To this 
the Friends objected as a doctrine nowhere 
be found in the Scriptures ; which speak of 
Father, Word and Spirit which are one, but 
nowhere speak of them as subsisting in thre 
This they m 


declare that this is the great god who sends the rain.| jected as a metaphysical refinement and dit 


When some of the preachers who live in Wai heard 
what was going on, they went to the place and found 
hundreds of people gathered around the abominable 





e 


tinction, very improper to be made on such$ 
deep and mysterious subject, which is beyond 





idol. Seeing this, their spirits were stirred within the reach of the human mind to fathom ; and 
them, as Paul’s was at Athens, and they gave the| Which was not introduced into the Christiaa 
substance of Paul’s speech on Mars’ Hill to the as-|Church till more than 300 years after the 
tonished crowd. A friendly Mussulman seconded coming of our Saviour. Ricbard Clari 
the efforts of the preachers, and told the people that'one of the early ministers among Frien 


their god was but a false and stupid thing ; and to! afterwards published a learned work. su 
show his contempt for the idol he spit upon it.' z vere q re 


Some of the people were convinced of the folly of eho — eee es pir and oxpes 
their doings, and began to say: “ How can the rain | be subtie and confusing speculations — 

be subject to this god? This is nothing but vain|to by the advocates of the doctrine of: three 
child’s play. What these preachers have said is| distinct and separate persons.” The view of 
true.” And so the preachers succeeded in turning the Society of Friends from that day to this 
many a one away from “the great god who sends! we believe has been in accordance therewith. 


the rain.” 


—The Cornplanter Indians.—The Indians on the 


Cornplanter tract on the Allegheny River in North’ 


Western Pennsylvania, have been solicited by some 
parties to lease their lands for oil purposes. Some 
of them have already done so. 
oil should prove successful, the result will probably 
be that those who so lease will be compelled to va- 
cate their homes and seek habitations elsewhere. 
A deputation from the Indian Committee of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Yeeting have recently visited the 
reservation, and discouraged the further leasing of 
the lands. 


—Gambling on Ocean Steamers.—The editor of 


If the borings for) 


|Holy Scripture. * * 


They have ever reverently received the de 
clarations of Scripture, but have discouraged 
speculative distinctions. “In speaking of the 
infinite eternal Being, we have always conse 
dered it most proper and consistent with bis 
all-glorious and incomprehensible existene® 


‘and attributes, and safest for us finite cret 


tures, to confine ourselves to the language 
To speak of the St 


preme Being as constituted of three persons, 
and to attempt to defino in familiar terms 

relative place and office of each, we believ® 
See Ancient 


does not tend to edification.” 
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festimony Revived of Philadelphia Yearly 
Yeeting, 1843, pp. 12-18. 
The Second error of Thomas Vincent was, 


‘That it was impossible for God to forgive 


jos without a plenary satisfaction ; and that 
ere was no other way by which God could 
stain satisfaction or save men, but by in- 
ficting the penalty of infinite wrath and ven- 

nee on Jesus Christ. In opposition to 
ibis W. Penn produces many Scripture proofs 
that mercy and forgiveness are attributes of 
the Almighty, and that the coming of Christ 
yas the effect of God’s love to man. Tostate 
that there was no other way in which the 
Almighty could have saved man is unworthily 
limit his power. It isour place with bum- 
ble gratitude to accept the provision made 
for our redemption, without attempting to 
fthom the possibilities within the control of 


the power and wisdom of God; what appre- 
hensions soever people may have entertained 
concerning me.” 

The writings of William Penn contain nu- 
merous statements of his belief on this im- 
portant point, of which it may be sufficient 
to quote one from a letter to Jobn Collenges, 
written in 1673; “I say that Jesus Christ 
was a sacrifice for sin; that He was set forth 
to be a propitiation for the sins of the whole 
world, to declare God’s righteousness for the 
remission of sins that are past, Xc., to all that 
repented and had faith in his Son.” 

The objection felt by William Penn to the 
introduction of man’s speculations into state- 
ments of Christian doctrine, which is mani- 
fested in his “Sandy Foundation Shaken,” is 
shown in other parts of his writings. In an 
“ Address to Protestants,” published in 1679, 


A proposition came up from White Lick 
Quarterly Meeting requesting that the Yearly 
Meeting should make a rule of discipline con- 
cerning those meetings (and their member- 
ship) that do not report to the Yearly Meet- 
ing. A ruleof discipline was adopted where- 
by the Yearly Meeting may declare, after 
sufficient gospel labor has been extended, that 
those Quarterly Meetings (and meetings and 
members composing them) that do not report 
to this meeting, and have virtually separated 
themselves from the Society by abandoning 
the doctrines and practices thereof, are not to 
be regarded as meetings of Friends. But that 
members who may now be connected with 
such meetings, and are nevertheless concerned 
to live in accordance with our ancient prin- 
ciples and testimonies, if their case and state 
be made known, may have their rights in 


Him “ whose ways are past finding out.” 

T, Vincent’s Third statement was, that sin- 
ners are justified in the sight of God by an 
imputation of the righteousness of Christ, 
long since performed personally ; and that 
sanctification is consequential, not antecedent. 
Wm. Penn in reply, maintains on Scripture 


he speaks of the doctrines and precepts of |Society transferred to those meetings which 
Christ and his Apostles being plain and prac-|jare in unity with this Yearly Meeting. The 
tical; and that it was a stratagem of Satan |same jurisdiction to extend to those Quarterly 
to introduce curious and doubtful questions | Meetings, which now report to this meeting, 
which might draw away the attention from |concerning their subordinate meetings and 
the pursuit of ‘piety and charity, humility|members thereof. The care of the subject 
and holy living. It was not enough, he says,|was referred to a committee. 
grounds, and in accordance with the doctrine |for these men of speculative minds “toknow} A proposition, originating in the Meeting 
ever held by our Society, that sin must be|there was a God, and that He was but one, |for Sufferings, for holding the Yearly Meet- 
forsaken and man purified by the work of the|just and good, the observer of their actions,|ing one week sooner than usual (after this 
Spirit, before he can be accounted ‘pure in|and the rewarder of their deeds, and that|year) was passed. 
the Divine sight. therefore they should serve Him; but they| Upon the Report of the Yearly Mecting’s 
It will be seen that this tract was written |must be distinctly informed of his nature and|Committee on First-day Schools, which was 
simply to expose the errors of T. Vincent, |all his attributes, his purposes and bis decrees, accepted and the committee continued, several 
and was confined to the points in dispute.|and the suitableness of them all to ‘the line concerned Friends bore testimony as to the 
Therefore however sound and just the obser- and plummet of their understanding.” “Nor importance of keeping these schools on their 
vations of William Penn, it by no means pre-|did it satisfy that there was a Christ, that|proper basis, and that the teachers therein 
sents a full statement of his doctrinal views ;|this Christ was the Son of God, that God so should be endued with true wisdom. 
tor is it so well adapted for general circula-|loved mankind, as beholding them ina way| From the Report of the Yearly Meeting’s 
tion as his “ Rise‘and Progress,” “No Cross no|of destruction, He sent his Son to proclaim Committee on Education it appears that there 
Crown,” and some other of his numerous pub-| pardon upon true repentance, and offered a are 137 children of school age within the 
lications. Its controversial character and the | general reconciliation to as many as received limits of the Yearly Meeting, that no children 
questions in dispute, almost necessarily led|and embraced his testimony; and that to that are growing up without some literary educa- 
theauthor to the discussion of subjects which end He laid down bis life a ransom, rose and tion, and that five schools have been sup- 
even the experienced Christian approaches ascended, and gave his Good Spirit to lead ported, during part of the past year, under 
with caution and awe; yet the frequent re-|his followers after his example in the way of the care of Friends. Much interest was shown 
rinting of the treatise by authority of the|truth and holiness. But they must search in promoting a religiously guarded education 
icty, shows that his general line of argu-|into the secret of this relation, how and after for the benefit of Friends’ children. 
ment has received its sanction, for the pur-|what manner He is the Son of God ? his na-| Epistles were received from Lowa, Canada, 
pose for which it was written. ture, power and person must be discussed; and New England Yearly Meetings; also a 
This exposure of Thomas Vincent’s errors| whether He be the cause or the effect of God’s minute of recognition from Ohio Yearly Meet- 
induced some of William Penn’s adversaries love ? What was that price He paid, and ran- ing. An epistle sent from Kansas Yearly 
tocharge him with holding unsound views on'som He gave? And how He died for us? If Meeting did not reach the Yearly Meeting. 
some points which were not the main subject|properly and strictly, or tropically [figura-| Reciprocating epistles from both men and 
ofhis discourse. This led him in the same tively] and elegantly, to satisfy the justice of, women Friends were sent to each of the 
year (1668) to publish his “ Innocency with;God? And whether God could or could not above mentioned Yearly Meetings. 
her open Face,” in which he complains of the have saved man another way? Ifthismercy| The business of the meeting was carried 
injustice thus done to him, and expresses his | were offered to all, or but some? And whe- through with much brotherly love and con- 
gpinions on the false charges made against ther acceptance and repentance be with the descension; and the wing of Ancient Good- 
him. One of these referred to the Divinity consent of the creature, or by an irresistible ness overshadowed those thus gathered in 
of Christ; his reply to which, he thus sums'grace? What body He rose and ascended thefear of the Lord, tending to strengthen the 
up: “ He that is the Everlasting Wisdom, the| with? And what bodies we shall have in the bond of love which binds together the living 
Divine Power, the True Light, the only Sa-|resurrection, in nature, stature and propor-'members of his true Church. 
viour, the Creating Word of all things, (whe-|tion? &e. With abundance more of this un-| 
ther visible or invisible), and their Upholder|reasonable strain, flowing from the curious, 
by his own power, is without contradiction|ungoverned and restless minds of men.” | 
God ; but all these qualifications and divine| He adds, “ All this while the head is set at the Toensury, in plese of C. J. Folger, decomed. Ac- 
Properties are by the concurrent testimonies|work, and not the heart; and that which) 53.1 Secretary Coon has been designated as acting 
ofScripture ascribed to the Lord Jesus Christ ;|Christ most insisted on is least concerned in Secretary during Gresham's absence or sickness at any 
gvbre without a scruple, I call and believe|this sort of faith and Christianity ; and that time. First in een Og General Hatton be- 
im , i ae ” i ing hi ua comes acting Postmaster General. 
to ae docerioe of tho taneuaibtitey of Cette ie, heaping Me commnensments Corn ae in Chicago last week at 80 cents a bushel, 


+s ‘ : : : ‘ : ‘ hile No. 2 wheat went for 75 cents. This is the third 
forgiving sin without plenary satisfaction, he| A letter from a friend in Indiana states ocean ion history of the scant: tis tate talteem ot 


‘ays: “ However positively I may reject or|that Western Yearly Meeting of Friends [the | the two prices has occurred. For the past twenty-five 

deny my adversaries’ unscriptural and imag-|Smaller Body] was held at Sugar Grove, near | years corn has averaged 45} cents per bushel, while the 

inary satisfaction; let all know this, that I| Plainfield, Ind., by adjournments from tb me fee ee ee ey tag hort 
” Sas . ‘ 4 Saaldeaten n a single I . 

Pretend to know no other name by which re- mo. 19th to the 24th of the same, inclusive. and Fifth ee po nr laamnen fees iy we, Hip to 

mission, atonement and salvation can be ob-|There was about the usual number of mem- 


: , > are living 7000 human beings, according to the report 
lained, but Jesus Christ the Saviour, who is! bers in attendance. ‘of the sergeant of police station that is in that block. 


SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 
Unitep Strates.—Postmaster-General, W. Q. Gres- 
ham, has been appointed by the President Secretary of 
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The New England Homestead publishes an elaborate 
report on the potato crop, gathered from nearly 1000 
special correspondents, which shows that throughout 
Canada, New England and New York, the acreage and 
yield are considerably below those of last year. Asa 
whole the acreage has decreased about 15 per cent., and 
the yield is about one-third less than in 1883. This 
makes the acreage nearly the same as in 1882, with a 
considerably higher yield. Prices now range from 22 
cents per bushel as the lowest shipping price in New 
York State to $1.00 at Eastern Massachusetts towns, 
averaging 35 and 50 cents per bushel. The rot is quite 
prevalent and grubs have greatly injured the tubers in 
many sections. 

A telegram from Ilion, New York, received a few 


portionment of forty-seven gallons to every man, woman 


SPRING RIVER ACADEMY, 


and child in the population, a total of 107,426,000 gal-| Will open the second week in Tenth month if qualitea 


lons. 

Brigandage is seriously increasing in the interior of 
Egypt. Lord Northbrook, the British High Commis- 
sioner, has gone to examine into the matter. 

It is reported that the suspension of French opera- 
tions in China is due to German mediation. Admiral 
Peyron, Minister of the Marine, has refused requests of 
both General Briere Del Isle, in Tonquin, and Admiral 
Courbet, in China, to recommence warlike operations, 
with a view to hastening the crisis. 
Del Isle is confident of success, even without reinforce- 
ments. 

The Gaulois says: “Baron de Courcel, the French 


days ago, says: “George W. Weaver, the publisher of | Ambassador, at Berlin, has informed Prime Minister 


the Ilion Citizen, is to-night printing the first newspaper 
in the world the type of which was entirely composed 
by a type-setting machine. The entire edition of 5000 
is being printed by the aid of an electric motor, the 
same which, on March 14th, printed Mr. Weaver's 
Journal, being the first in the known world to accom- 
plish the feat. Hundreds of visitors have been to see 
the operation.” 

News has reached Winnipeg that the Chiefs of the 
South Pigeon Indians have been extorting money from 
the Canadian ranchmen for allowing the latter to drive 
their herds through the reserve from Montana to Mani- 
toba. ‘‘The Indians demand ten cents on every head 
of cattle, and if the money is not paid they shoot as 
many cattle as they think will pay duty on the number 
left. It is said the Indians are in a starving condition, 
which accounts for their actions.” 

The deaths in thiscity last week numbered 330, which 
was 9 less than during the previous week, and 6 more 
than during the corresponding period last year. Of the 
whole number 159 were males, and 171 females: 54 
died of consumption; 21 of cholera infantum; 20 of 
marasmus ; 16 of diphtheria; 14 of old age; 12 of croup, 
and 10 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 43’s, 112}; 4’s, registered, 120; 
coupon, 121; 3’s, 101; currency 6’s, 126 a 134, 

Cotton continues dull, but prices were unchanged. 
Sales of middlings are reported at 11 a 11} cts. per lb. 
for uplands and New Orleans. 

Petroleum.—Standard white, 7} cts. for export, and 
8} cts. per gallon for home use. 

Feed.— Winter bran is quoted at $16 a $16.50 per ton. 

Flour was dull at about former rates. Sales of 2000 
barrels, including Minnesota extras, at $4.50 a $5.50; 
Pennsylvania family at $3.70 a $4; western do. at $4.25 
a $5, and patents at $5.25 a $6.25. Rye flour was firm 
at $3.75 per barrel. 

Grain.—Car lots of wheat were a fraction higher: 
6500 bushels sold in lots, including new No. 1 Pennsyl- 
vania red, at 90} cts.; No. 2 Delaware at 88 cts.; No. 2 
western red at 85 cts., and No.3 red at 80} cts. per 
bushel, and No. 2 red at 84} a 85 cts. 9th mo., 85 a 85 
cts. 10th mo., 87 a 87% cts. 11th mo., and 89} a 893 cts. 
12th mo. Corn.—Car lots were firm : 7000 bushels sold 
in lots at 64 a 65 cts. per bushel, the latter rate for sail 
mixed; 57 a 63 cts. for rejected and steamer, and sail 
mixed at 614 a 63 cts. 9th mo., 594 a 61 cts. 10th mo., 
57 a 574 cts. 11th mo., and 473 a 50 cts. 12th mo. 
Oats.—Car lots were firm: 11,000 bushels sold in lots 
at 32 a 37 cts. per bushel, according to quality, and No. 
2 white at 33 a 35 cts. 9th mo., 334 a 34 cts. 10th mo., 
34 a 34} cts. 1lth mo., and 34} a 35 cts. 12th mo. 
Rye sells in lots at 64 a 65 cts. per bushel. 

Beef cattle were unsettled and lower: 4500 head ar- 
rived and sold at the different yards at 3 a 6} cts. per 
pound, as to condition. 

Sheep were a fraction lower: 23,000 head arrived and 
sold at the different yards at 2 a 4} cts., and lambs at 3} 
a 6} cts. per pound, as to quality. 

Hogs were a fraction lower: 4400 head arrived and 
sold at the different yards at 8 a 9 cts. per pound. 

ForeEIGn.—In regard to the popular agitation in favor 
of the Franchise bill, London Truth says: The Cabinet 
is greatly improved by the attitude of the country, and 
they have resolved to create fresh peers if a small ma- 
jority of the House of Lords rejects the Franchise bill 
a second time. If, however, the bill is rejected by a 
large majority, Parliament will be asked to express its 
views regarding the future constitutional position of the 
House of Lords, either by a resolution or by an address 
tothe Crown. Ifadissolution of Parliament is brought 
about this autumn, the country will be consulted, not 
regarding the Commons, but regarding the Lords.” 
Truth believes that this policy has been assented to by 
the Queen, and that the Royal Duke will vote with the 
Liberals when the Franchise bill is brought before the 
House of Lords again this autumn. 

The wine drank in Paris last year would give an ap- 





Ferry that Germany, Austria and Russia have decided 


teachers are procured by that time, 
Applications solicifed. Apply to 
Mary V. MILuer, Superintendent, 
Quakervale, Kansas, 





THE CORPORATION OF HAVERFORD 
COLLEGE. 
A Stated Annual Meeting of “The Corporation of 


General Briere} Haverford College” will be held in the Commi 


Room of Arch St. Meeting-house, Philadelphia, oq 
Third-day, Tenth month 14th, 1884, at 3 o'clock, px, 
CHARLES RoBerts, Secretary. 





A meeting of Friends’ Teachers’ Association of 


to warn the Khedive of Egypt that the stability of his | philadelphia will be held at 820 Cherry street, 10th 


throne will be endangered if he continues to endorse 
England’s financial acts. In that case the Powers might 
support the restoration of the ex-Khedive, Ismael Pasha, 
to the head of the Egyptian Government.” 

The Journal de St. Petersburg says that Russia has 


joined with the other Powers in objecting to the suspen- 


sion of the Egyptian sinking fund. The Russian Gov- 
ernment has expressed to England her regret that Eng- 
land did not consult the other Powers before deciding 
to authorize such a step. 

A Shanghai despatch to the Times says that the Fran- 
co-Russian alliance means the disintegration of China 
and its partition between those countries, France taking 
the three southern provinces, and Russia having China 
as a recruiting ground for her armies, the two countries 
being connected by railways. The alliance also means 
a Franco-RKussian preponderance in Europe, and is 
therefore fraught with danger in Germany. It also 
means the extinction of the China trade, and imperils 
all English possessions in the East. 

During the past week, upwards of 1200 cases of chol- 
era and 600 deaths, have occurred in Naples. Since 
the outbreak of the disease in Italy 13,220 persons have 
been attacked and 9480 have died. The decline of re- 
ceipts at the custom houses of Italy, owing to the prev- 
alence of cholera, is estimated at 40,000,000 francs. It 
is impossible to estimate the damage from the same 
cause to the general trade of the country, and the pros- 
pects for the coming winter are viewed with great alarm. 

The famine in Bengal is serious. The native bodies 
complain that the Government system of relief is inad- 
equate. 

The Mexican Congress on the 25th of 9th month for- 
mally proclaimed the election of Portirio Diaz as Pres- 
ident of Mexico for the term of four years from 12th 
month Ist, 1884. 

A cloud-burst occurred at Pachuca, Mexico, on the 
27th ultimo, causing a terrible flood. The amalgamat- 


|ing works were destroyed, a quantity of silver was lost, 
}|other property was wrecked, cattle were swept away, 


and thirty persons were drowned. 





RECEIPTS. 

Received from Abraham Gibbons, Pa., $2, vol. 58, 
and for Brinton P. Cooper, $2, vol. 58 ; from Joseph T. 
Warren, N. J., $2, vol. 58; from Lydia H. Moorman, 
Io., $2, to No. 13, vol. 59, and for John M. Mendenhall, 
Ill., $2, vol. 58; from Daniel Smith, O., $2.10, vol. 58; 
from C. T. Penrose, Io., $2, vol. 58 ; from Jeptha Web- 
ster, O., $2, vol. 58; from John M. Roberts, N. J., $2, 
vol. 58, and for Amos Roberts, $2, vol. 58; from Amy 
J. Brooks, N. J., $2, vol. 58 ; from Esther Buzby, N. J., 
$2, vol. 58; from Sarah Lloyd, City, $2, vol. 58; from 
William C. Taber, Mass., $2, vol. 58; from John Pen- 
ington, Pa., per Thomas M. Harvey, Agent, $4, to No. 
52, vol. 58; from Ellis Haines, Pa., $2, vol. 58; from 
Samuel A. Willits, N. J., $2, vol. 58. 


WESTTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL. 


The Committee who have charge of this institution, 
meet in Philadelphia on Sixth-day, 10th month 38rd, 
at 11 a. M. 

The Committee on Admissions and the Committee 
on Instruction meet on the same day, at 9 A. M. 

The Visiting Committee meet at the school on 
Second-day evening, 9th mo. 29th. For the accommo- 
dation of this committee, conveyances will be in wait- 
ing at Westtown Station on the arrival of trains which 
leave Philadelphia at 2.47 and 4.55 p. m. 

Wa. Evans, Clerk, 





SOCIETY FOR HOME CULTURE. 
Term from Tenth mo. 1st to Fifth mo. 20th. Annual 
fee $2.00. For circulars or other information, apply to 
the secretary, Mary P, ELKrnTOoN, 325 Pine St., Phila. 


'mo. 4th, at 2.30 P. M. 

Programme : Self-Cultivation a Necessity for Teachers, 
—H. N. Hoxie. 

Primary Methods in Reading and Spelling—y, 
Baldwin, late of Quincy, Mass. 

Electrical Exhibition.—C. C. Balderston, 





WANTED, 


A woman Friend to take charge of Boys’ Parlor a 
Westtown Boarding School. To enter upon her duties 
lat opening of winter session. Apply to 
Anna V. Edge, Downingtown, Chester Co., Pa, 
Susanna F. Sharpless, West Chester,“ =“ 
Deborah Rhoads, Haddonfield, New Jersey, 








FRIENDS’ ASYLUM FOR THE INSANE, 
Near Frankford, (Twenty-third Ward,) Philadelphia, 
Physician and Superintendent—Joun C. Hatt, M.D, 
Applications for the Admission of Patients maybe 
'made to the Superintendent, or to any of the Boardof 
| Managers, 














| Drep, 12th mo. 24th, 1883, at his residence, Rom 
borough, Philadelphia, W1LL1AmM Hurtron, in his 67th 
year, a member of Germantown Particular and Frank 
\ford Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

, at Media, Penna., 9th mo. 18th, 1884, Lypmy 
W., wife of Clarkson ee in the 73d year of her 
age, a member and elder of Chester Monthly Meeting, 
|Pa. This, our beloved friend, had by nature a swest 
,and amiable disposition ; which becoming sanctified by 
the leavening operation of Heavenly grace, she wa 
|\thereby enabled to exemplify in character and life the 
precious inward adorning of “ a meek and vic 
|which is in the sight of God of great price.’ She 

on the bed of death, that once while sitting in meeti 

| when about sixteen years of age, she was strength 
contrition of spirit, to enter into solemn covenant 
her Father in Heaven, that if He would be pleased to 
be with her, give her food to eat and raiment to we 
she would endeavor faithfully to serve Him. Which 
youthful espousal, she added, had often been revived 
and renewed in her mind, and looked back to as toa 
little Bethel where God met with her. At the same 
time she regretted that she had not more wholly and 
faithfully served her dear Lord throughout the whole 
of her life ; saying, that a déath-bed was not the fit time 
nor place for the great work of transformation whieh 
this school of probation was given us for. At another 
time she said, “I long after the Saviour’s presence’ 
be more and more with me.” At another, when asked 
lif she knew those around her? “ Yes,” she replied, 
“IT know you all, and love you all; but I a 
| Heavenly Pather best.” She was preserved in 
patience, faith and sweetness ; and in humble reliane 
on the Divine Arm; and was permitted the use of her 
faculties nearly to the last. Phronghout the wholed 
her protracted illness, and especially as the solea® 
close drew nigh, her mind was much withdrawn from 
the things of earth, while fresh strength and he 
which is as an anchor to the soul, seemed in a 
mercy vouchsafed from the sanctuary. Repeated it 
tercessions were at this time faintly breathed, but many 
of them were too indistinct to be gathered, except the 
following ejaculation: “O holy Father, be pleased 
say, it is enough: and let the poor weary pilgrim 9? 
home.” Thus having lived a life of loving obedi 
to, and filial trust in the Captain of salvation, she Wa 
we reverently believe, when Death’s summons camé 
found ready, with no oilless lamp to trim, waiting 
the coming of the Bridegroom. 
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